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,e^^A *° implementation of the Career Ladder program in 

1984-85. Tennessee's public school systems, like those in many 
other states, evaluated teachers using locally developed 
instruments and procedures* Although Stcite Board of Educetlon 
regulations adoptea in 1973 required that teacher performance be 
evaluated on a regularly scheduled basis, there uere no state 
mandated guidelines and procedures for teacher evaluation, nor 
uere there statewide standards defining desirable teaching 
competencies or behaviors. 



Design of the Study 



This study 'jas conducted to analyze locally developed 
teacher evaluation instruments in use in Tennessee public school 
systems in 1982-83 relative to (1) type of instrument ana (2) 
content in relation to six school system charscter- 
istics. Differences in type of teacher evaluation instru- 
ment utilized and content of the evaluation criteria included in 
the in?»truments uere sought betueen school systems in relation to 
the follouing school system characteristics: (1) participation in 
teacher contract negotiations, (2) p^r pupil expenditure, (3) 
average annual teacher salary, (4) method of ^.election of 
superintendent. (5) type of school system, and (6) size of school 
system. 

Ihe types of instruments utilized across the state uere 
categorized as (1) rating scales, (2) checklists, (3) per- 
formance objectives. (4) anecdotal records, (5) combination of 
rating scales and performance objectives, and (6) other. 

Teacher evaluation criteria uere categorized into four 
content areas commonly referred to in the literature: (1) 
personal qualities, (2) professional qualities. (3) instruc- 
tional skills, ard (4) classroom management and discipline 
skills. Although for the purposes of the study the evaluation 
items on each instrument uere coded, the primary focus of the 
content analysis, findings, and conclusion.* of this study uas 
directed at the four content categories. It uas determined that 
these categories provided a convenient and uorkable frameuork for 
the discussion of the problem. 
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In l?32-i3. there ijere 147 public school sv-.^-rms m 
Tennessee, 12'^ c+ i.;hich siibmitted copies of their tc?chi^r 
evaluation instruments for inclusion in the study. Ai ^ ; 29 of 
the instruments uere anolyze'. and coded for tvpe. and 12^ 
of the instruments wer$ analyzed and coded for content. ■■ri\e o 
the instrumtnts uere in the form of performance objective-:- or 
anecdotal records and had no references to teacher 
characteristics, •:jualities, skills, or behavior. They uere noi. 
therefore, coded for content.) The chi square test uas jr.ed to 
determine differences betj^een school systems in their choice 
type of instrument. The Hanr-'Jh 1 1 ney U test uas used to 
determine differences among school systems in the content cf 
their teacher evaluation instruments. 

For the Purposes of this study. <?ach school ^yst-^m m^s 
coded in relation to the s i selected school system charj.teris- 
tics, operationally defined according to the fo'.loumg 
dichotomies. 

' • Participation : teacher contract ne^jot i at i orr. > 
rJeg^tiating since l?7?-80 or non-negotiating 
since 1979-cO. 



2* Per PuPi l :-xpend 1 1 .jr^^ Belou the state median per 
pupil expenditure or a.^ve the -.tate median per 
pupi 1 expenditure. 

3* Average annual -^eacher salary. - Belou the state 

median average annual teacher salary or above the 
state median average annual teacher salary. 

^* Method of selection of superintendent.- Elected or 
appoi nt ed . 

5* Type of scl^ool svstftfr>. ~ Count*' or c i t y/sp^c i 3 1 
school distr ict . 



6. 



Size of school ^yst>^m.~ Avf^rage daily attendance 
(ADA) belou the state median or ADA above the state 
median . 



Findings 



Type of Inst rument 

Table 1 presents the number and percentage of the types of 
teacher evaluation instruments used by the 129 school systems. 
Rating scales uere used in some form by the overwhelming majority 
(92.3*^) of public school systems in Tennessee* Over 57^ of the 
school systems (57.4^) used rating scales and an additional 34.9?^ 
usea rating scales combined with performance objectives. 



Tabic 1 

Number and ? arc en t age of Type of Teacher 
Evftlu^Cion Instrument 



Type of Instrument 


Number 


Perr entage 


Rating scale 


74 


57.4 


Checklist 


0 


0 


Performance objectives 


4 


3.1 


Anecdotal records 


I 


.8 


Combination rating scale/performance objectives 


45 


34.9 


Other 


5 


3.9 




129 


100.0 



In order to perform the chi square test on the six 
hypotheses referring to school system characteristics and choice 
of type of instrument, the number of teacher evaluation 
instruments analyzed uas reduced to 119 for statistical reasons 
relating to the chi square test. Tuo types of instruments, 
rating scales and the combination of rating scales and 
performance objectives, together accounted for over 92^ uf the 
instruments, and the chi square test uas applied onl^^ to these. 
The remaining 10 cases, consisting of performance objectives, 
anecdotal records* and other, uere removed from the sample. 
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Tables 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 present the resi-lts of the chi 
square test for type of instrument by the six selected schioi 
system characteristics. There uas no significant difference in 
choice of type of teacher evaluation instrument betueen school 
sytems based upon participation in teacher contract negotiations, 
per pupil expenditure, method of selection of superintendent, or 
zize of school system* 

Table 4 reveals a significant difference in choice of type 
of instrument betueen school systems bas^^d upon average 
annual teacher salary. School systems belou the median average 
annual teacher salary tended to use rating scales. In addition, 
as indicated in Table 6, a significant difference uas found in 
choice of type of instrument betueen school systems based upon 
type af school system. County school systems tended to use 
rating scales. 



Tabl* 2 . 

Chi Square for Type of Instrument by Negotiating 
and Non-Negotlatlng School Systems 



Type of Instrument Negotiating Noa-Negotiating 

1 Pet F Pet 



Retlng scale 34 64.2 40 

Combined rating scale/ 
performance objectives 19 35.3 26 



Chi S<iuare - .04 with 1 degree of freedom. 
Significance level • .84. 



60.6 



_ 39.4 
53 100.0 66 100.0 



Table 3 

Chi S<iuare for Type of Instrument by School Systems 
Below and Above Median Per PupU Expenditure 



Type of Instrument 



Below Median 
Expenditure 
F Pet 



Rating scale * 

Combined rating scale/performance 
obj actives 



36 



61.0 



23 _.3!;.0 
59 100.0 



Chi square - .005 wlr.h 1 degree of freedom. 
Significance level > .94. 



Above Median 
Expenditure 
I Pet 



38 



63.3 



22 36.7 
60 100.0 



Table 4 

Chi Square for "Type of 'iMtrtiaSt School Sy^^^ 
Below and Above Median Teacher Salary 



Chi s<ittaxe - 3.85 with 1 degree of freedom. 

% 

% 

Significance level - .05. 



Below Median Above Median 

Type of Instrument , Salary Salary 

F Pet F Pen 



Rating scale 43 71.7 31 52.5 

Combined rating scale/performance 

objectives 17 28.3 28 ' 47.5 

60 100.0 59 100.0 



Table 5 

Chi Square for Type of Instrument by Elected 
and Appointed Superintendent 



Type of Instruacnt Elected 

I Pet 




Appointed 
F Pet. 


Sating scale 44 


67.7 




30 55.6 


Combined rating acale/perfomance 
objectives 21 


32.3 




24 44 4 


65 


WO.O ' 




54 lOoTo 


Chi stiuare - 1.37 with degree of freedom. 








Significance level - .24. 








Table 6 








Chi Square for Type of Instrument by County 


and 




City/Special School Systems 






Type of liistrument County 

F Pet 


City/Special 
F Pet 


Rating scale 5g 


71.8 


18 


43.9 


Combined rating scale/performance 
objectives 22 


28.2 


23 


56.1 


78 


100.0 


41 


100.0 



Chi square - 7.74 with 1 degree of freedom. 
Significance level - .005. 
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Table 7 

Chi S<{uare for Type of Instruaent by School 
Sjatmm B«low and Above Median ADA 



Below Median Above Median 
Type of Instrument p p^t P j.^^ 



Rating scale 28 63.3 3o 



61.0 



Combined rating scale/performance 

objectives 22 36.7 23 39.0 

• • 

60 100.0 59 100.0 



Chi square - .005 with 1 degree of freedom. 
Significance level - .94. 
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Content of Teacher Evaluation 



Inc>trument g 



Examination of the 124 teacher evaluation instruments uhich 
had content references revealed a uide range in the number of 
evaluation items listed on the instruments (Uilliams* pp. 67-68). 
The number of evaluation items on an instrument uas deterrDined by 
counting the number of response opportunities on the instrument. 
The briefest instruments in use in the state contained four 
evaluation items. The largest instrument in terms of number of 
evaluation items had 221 response opportunities. The mean 
number of evaluation items on instruments in use across 
the state uas 30. 

The content analysis coding sheet developed for use in this 
study listec' 67 references to Leacher characteristics, qualities^ 
skills, and behaviors that uere draun from thp literature 
(ERS, 1978; Hoi ley &. Hickman. 1981; Jenkins & Bausell, 1974: 
Kirk, 1978: llitzel, 1960; Natriello et aU 1977; Queer. 1969; 
Quinn. Urich, Aiken. 1975; Rosenshine & furst. 1971; Vincent & 
Olson. 1972) and from the previously conducted pilot otudy of 13 
Tennessee teacher evaluation instruments. These 67 references 
uere grouped into four categories of (1) personal qualities, (2) 
professional qualities. (3) instructional skills, and (4) 
classroom mangement and discipline skills. 

Table 8 presents the number of instruments on uhich each 
content reference appeared, the percentage of the total number of 
instruments on uhich each content reference appeared, and the 
category of each content reference. The content references are 
arranged from most frequently used to least frequently used 
evaluation criteria. 

The most frequently cited evaluation criterion, appearing 
on 115 of the instruments, referred to cooperation uith other 
school system personnel, a professional qualities it^m. Over 92^ 
of the school systems evaluated teachers on this criterion. 
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Table 8 

Number and Percentage of Appearance of Content References 
-on School System Instruments 
N - 124 



Coding Sheet 



Content Reference Nunber Percentage Ca 



A3 


Cooperates In reUtlonshlps with other 
teachers, administrators, and other school 
system personnel 


115 


32.7 


Professional 


68 


Engages In effective long range and dally 
planning 


113 


91. 


Instructional 


83 


Establishes and maintains proper control 
of students 


112 


90.3 


Classroom 
Management 


38 


Accepts and carrle. th-ough his/her share of 
school and district responsibilities 


108 


87.1 


Professional 


58 


Has adequate knowledge of subject matter 


108 


87.1 


Instructional 


26 


Good attendance and punctuality 


105 


84.7 


Persona 1 


23 


Good appearance— well groomed 


105 


84.7 


Personal 


24 


Has developed good emotional stability 


102 


82.3 


Personal 


76 


Makes appropriate use of a variety of material, 
media, books, displays, bulletin boards, 
resource persons, etc. ]02 


82.3 


Instructional 


60 


Recognizes and provides for Individual 
differences 


99 


79.8 


Instructional 


32 


Exhibits enthusiasm 


96 


77.4 


Personal 


82 


Has developed proper teacher-pupil 
relationships 


93 


75.0 


Classroom 
Management 


34 


Maintains appropriate ethical and moral 
standards 


91 


73.4 


Personal 


31 


Communicates effectively throunh proper use of 
grammar, speech, listening skills, vocabulary, 
non-verbal communication 


90 


72.6 


Personal 


42 


Participates In positive and productive profes- 
sional growth activities and org/^n1zat1ons 


90 


72.6 


Professional 


44 


Cooperates In and maintains expropriate 
relationships with parents 


90 


72.6 


Professional 
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' Table 8 (continued) 



Codl&g Shmmt 



47 
81 

67 

33 

30 
59 
28 
48 

71 

29 
40 



77 
69 
86 



Has skill In instroecloa 

RtprttflttCa tlk% school posiCivsly to thm 
latonal snd oscoznAl eoHmiex 



?rovldM • hwlchfal snd <iCCrseciTo sorlroa-* 
a«it (dMk plseoMsC, vtatllstiwi, 
lighcing, and pi*on«r sUo eluirs and dssks) 

Xalacslns sf f •ccIto ud spproprlato disgnosls 
«nd •vslttacioa of and fatdbsek to scttdsnts 

Dsaonstracss rospoulvottMs Co cho ooods \nd 
f tsllago of othmn 

Is frlsadly, eourtoous, Uctful, pscioac 

Inspiros pupU offott 

Ess Sttf fieisac sasrg/ sad hsalch 

Adhsrss CO sscsbllshsd polieiss, rolss. sad 
pcoesdurss 

laplsasncs st ^ppvoprlsts vsrlstr of Inscne- 
Cloasl seelvlciss sad cssehlng Mtfaods 

Is fsix, laparclsl, of>sa-«ladsd 

Rsspoads mil to suggsscioas for psrforasaes 
iaproTSMac 

Cuidss stadsBCs laco mrm off secivs sad 
sffldsat dsvslopmsac of skills, prowess 
scudsac progrtaa 



Dsaottscrscss clarity la prsssacscioa. 
sxplaaacloa, sad lasftvecioas 

Kss.skUt-la sseurlag scudsac psrciclpscloa 
la sesdsale seClvlcias 

Kslacslas secursCs sad spproprlsCs rscords 



87 70.2 lascrueclonsl 



82 

81 

80 
75 
74 
73 

71 

71 
66 

66 

65 
65 

61 

61 



68,5 Profsssioaal 

Classrooa 
66,1 MsnagsmsflC 

65,3 lascructlOBsl 



64.5 
60.5 

58.9 



Psr^oaal 
Psraonsl 

Xascruecioasl 
Psrsoaal 



57.3 Profsssioaal 

57.2 lascruecional 

53.2 Psrsoaal 

53.2 ProftssioB«l 

52.4 lascrueclonsl 
52.4 lascruecional 

49.2 tnstruecloaal 

49.2 Classrooa 
Kinagtasac 
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Table 8 ( continued) 



Codlst thi 
ttm Mbi 


, 

c CoBtcnc tef maM 


Kuabar 


Vareaataga 


Catagonr 


4f 


Sobalta rteosds uamtalj aad proaptlr 


36 " 


45.2 


Frotaaaioaal 


70 


Md md«rstMdi&f of stadinf 


55 


44.4 


Zaatrvetloaal 


35 


DaaoQstrmtM good Jud|pMt la daeialoa 


53 


42.7 


Paraoaal 


36 


bhibits laltlativa nd Mlf-ralUaea 


52 


41«9 


Paraoaal 


27 




51 


41.1 


Paraoaal 


80 


Yxartlcao good tMwiiotaoplng KiMf 
(cJMa» aoatt oxdazly) 


SO 


40.3 


daaarooB 


25 


Im good wiea coaiaeol aoll aoduXatad 


4f 


39.i 




•f 


Hiliifala^ vall-oriaaisad elmaaxooa toadaa 


48 


38.7 


5?1 OttffW 


62* 


idjaata plana to aaac ^jaglag aaada aad 


46 


37.1 


ZaatxBctlaaal 


41 


Haa aa latavaat la total aehMl Ufa 
(eo- aad ascraearriealar aetlTitlaa) 


42 


33.9 


iTofaaaloaal 


56 


Wilntiint f*»^»*^l propatti 


42 


33.9 


Prafaaaloaal 


52 


lagagaa la aalf-avalaatlaa of paraoaal 
eharaetarlatiea aad laatxvetloaal aatboda 


40 


32*3 


Pxofaaaloaal 


50 


taoaatsataa loTaley to tba aebool 


36 


29.0 


Profaaaioaa] 


54 


Kdiiih£ta meofAflfllAAAl uriAM 






VvM^ aaa4 amaI 


87 


fxmataa aalf-dlsclpllaa la atadMtr-* 
atadaata taka raapoaaibility for thalr 


33 


26.6 


ClaaarooB 
Mantgaawt 


88 


laatllla wraai aad aalf-raapaet 4aoBg 


St 


25.8 


MaaagoMit 


46 


ntanairrnaa dlaexatloa with coaf idaatlal 
2afosaasiaa 


31 


25.0 


Prafaaaloaal 


61 


lacouragaa ezaatlta thlnklag aad davdopa 
Inrtapoadit atady haklta- 


31 


25.0 


laatractloaal 
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Tab! 3 8 (continued) 



GB4iat ShMC 



Ztm >Brt 






Poreoacogo 


Cot«gor7 


M 


Mite apptopxiactt um of p«mia«/erlsieim * 


30 


24.2 


Zaatzttccioaol 


C4 


F2m aad iaplMacs aetirltlM anioprljiM 
to thm pbfslcaL attrihatM of tto zoom 


29 


23.4 


CUooro9« 
KaaogOMBt 


43 


WlXllnfly Aaxm 14om, tochilyog^ mi 
aotoriaU vith coUoogooo 


27 


21.8 


^ofooolonal 


74 


Hokott appzopriito hoaooork ■■■ftiiMiH 


26 


21.0 


laotractloaol 


73 

mm 


■ Vfe^OtfM ■ ^tf^k^b ^^^^^ V ^ M 

uivojmo ocadOBto la ploa&iag, ovolwtioB^ 
ood ochor aoo-iaotzoeUMol oecsrltloo 


25 


20.2 


ZaotZQCtloaal 


55 


idhoroo to aiopcod oBsrloalm 


21 


16.9 


Frofoooloaal 


76 


nomiicioLio skill la foostlonlag 


21 


16.9 


XOfltZQCtlOUl 


• 72 


ftamotmm pooltlro atndoBt attlfiadoo 


20 


16.1 


as4oroo« 
MmofMne 


51 


Oboorroo piopor ehoooolo lat ^^Mnf ctesgo, 
proTldlnt Ispot, or nforzlag qoootlou 


19 


13.J 


Fzofoooioool 


S3 


GUroo ostrm tiat «a4 effort «o aoodod to 


19 


15.3 


froCoooioaal 


90 


FroMtoa dovolopwac cf toImo 1a ocudosca 


19 


15.3 


dooorooB 



39 
6S 

n 
as 

75 



rortieipatoo ia i iiMiiitlj Ufa 
FroMCaa. daralopMot of food work kabita 
SJf aetlTolr acUlsaa atelalatratlra aopport 

Iq^baaisaa kaaltklnd aafaty 

DMiitrataa eoaalataan aaiorewBt o»! zalaa 

aa^ waU a* faato.. 



15 
13 
13 

11 

10 



MaaagOMBt 
Frofaaaiaaal 
laatnctioaal 
daaarooa 



taaekaa cooeapca 
lafozMtioft 



12.1 
10.5 
10.5 

8.9 

8.1 



4.8 laatmatlooal 



jOaaarooa 
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The second most frequently cited evaluation item, listed 
^ oa.-appr-oximatel y 9U - oi'<^tiv«.44i-&AA4jm4i^nt9*.-4:ef erred tcx aZfec^tive 
planning, categorized as an instructional skill* 

Jhe third most frequently cited item, listed on over 90?^ of 

the instruments and categorized as a classroom management 

item, referred to establishing and maintaining proper control of 

St udent s • 

A total of 12 items appeared on at least 75^ of the teacher 
evaluation instruments studied* Table 9 breaks them down by 
category* Of these most frequently used evaluation criteria* one 
third uere personal qualities items and one third referred to 
instructional skills. The remaining third of the criteria 
referred to professional qualities and classroom management 
skills. Reference to Table 8 reveals that both of the profes- 
sional qualities items that appeared on the list of the 12 most 
frequently used evaluation criteria referred to hou well the 
teacher fits into the school system as a team worker. Uhen these 
tuo items are combined uith the personal qualities item that 
refers ^'o teachers* attendance and punctuality, it can be seen 
that Tennessee school systems tended to emphasize desirability as 
a good employee on their teacher evaluation instruments. 

The riann-Uhitney U test uas applied to the 124 instruments 
that had content references to determine whether there uere 
significant differences in content of instruments between school 
systems based on the six selected school system characteristics. 

As summarized in Tables 10. 11. 13, and 15, no significant 
differences were found in .he four categories of content 
references between school systems based upon participation in 
teacher contract negotiations, per pupil expenditure, method of 
selection of superintendent, or size of school system. 

However, as indicated in Table 12. a significant difference 
was found between school systems below and above the median 
average annual teacher salary in the percentage of instructional 
skills references on their evaluation instruments* School 
systems above the median average annual teacher salary had a 
higher percentage of instructional skills, references on their 
instruments. In addition, Table 14 reveals a significant 
difference between county and city/special school systems in 
the percentage of instructional skills references on their 
evaluation instruments. City/special school systems had a higher 
percentage of such references on their instruments. 
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T«blft. 9 

llu«b«r and Parccatag* of It«u Appearing on 75Z of 
Evaluation Inatruaants by Category 



Category 


Nuober of Items 


Per' rentage 


Peraonal qualities 


•4 


33.3 


Professional qualities 


1 


16.7 


Inefruetlonal s)cills . 


4. 


33.3 


Classroom oanagement 




16.7 




12 


100.0 



15 . 17 



Tdbic 10 



School System 
Chiricterlstlc 



Cases 



Mann-Whltney U for Four Content Cateqorlos 
by NLMjotidllrKj dml Non-NiMjotKitliifj SlIioo) Systwiib 



Personal 
Qualities 



MEAN RANK 



Professional 
Qualities 



Instructional 
Skills 



Classroom 
Management Skills 



Negotiating 
Non-Megotiating 



57 
67 



66.8 
58.8 



57.6 
66.6 



65.8 
59.7 



58.9 
65.6 



U ' 1662.5 
Significance 
level « .22 



U » 1631,5 
Significance 
level » .16 



U - 1723.5 
Significance 
level * .35 



U = 1705.0 
Significance 
level = .31 
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Table 11 

;4ann-Whitney U for Four Content Categories 
by Per Pupil Expenditure 



School System 
Characteristic 



Cases 



Personal 
Qualities 



MEAN RANK 



Professional 
Qualities 



Instructional 
Skills 



Classroom 
Management Skills 



BelOM median 
expenditure 



61 



66.7 



60.7 



59.7 



64.9 



Above median 
expendl ture 



63 



124 



58.4 



64.3 



65.2 



60.2 



U = 1660.0 U « 1811.5 U « 1749.0 

Significance Significance Significance 
level « .20 level « .58 level ■ .39 



U = 1774.5 
Significance 
level * .46 



ERLC 
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Table 12 



Mann-Whitney U for Four Content Categories 
by Teacher Salary 



School System 
Characteristic 








RANK 






Cases 


Personal 
Qualities 


Professional 
Qualities 


Instructional 
Skills 


Classroom 
Management Skills 



BeloM median 
salary 



62 



65.0 



65.3 



56.0 



68.6 



Above median 
salary 



62 



124 



59.9 



59.7 



69.0 



56.4 



U « 1791.0 
Significance 
level =.43 



U = 1774.5 
Significance 
level =.39 



U = 1562.5 
Significance 
level =.04 



U = 1586.5 
Significance 
level =.06 
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Table 13 



Mann-Whitney U for Four Content Categories 
by Method of Selection of Superintendent 



School System 
Characteristic 






r 

MEAN RANK 


Cases 


Personal 
Qualities 


Professional 
Qualities 


Instructional 
Skills 


Classroom 
Management Skills 


Elected 

Superintendent 


69 


66.4 


60.9 




58.7 


65.7 


Appointed 
Superintendent 


55 


57.6 


64.6 




67.3 


58.4 



U « 1628.0 
Significance 
level ».18 



U = 1784.5 
Significance 
level » .57 



U = 1633.0 
Significance 
level = .18 



U = 1674.0 
Significance 
level = .26 
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Table 14 



Mann-Whitney U for Four Content Categories 
by Type of School System 









MEAN RAN;< 


School System 
Characteristic 


Cases 


Personal 
Qualities 


Professional 
Qualities 


Instructional 
Skills 


Classroom 
Management Skills 


County School 
System 


82 


65.4 


65.5 


56.4 


65.2 


City/Special 
School System 


42 

124 


56.9 


56.7 


74.5 


57.3 






U ' 1485.0 
Significance 
level = .21 


U « 1477.0 
Significance 
level = .20 


U = 1219.0 
Significance 
level - .008 


U * 1501.5 
Siqniflcance 
level « .24 



90 
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Table 15 



Mann-Whitney U for Four Content Cat*='gories 
by Size ot School System 







MEAN RANK 




School System 
Characteristic 


Cases 


Persona] 
Qualities 


Professional 
Qualities 


Instructional 
Skills 


Classroom 
Management Skills 

-» 


Below median ADA 


62 


61.5 


59.3 


67.2 


61.2 


Above median ADA 


62 
124 


63.5 


65.7 


57.8 


63.8 






U = 1859.0 
Significance 
level = .75 


U = 1724.0 
Significance 
level - .32 


U = 1631.5 
Significance 
level = .15 


U = 1840.0 
Sianif icance 
level = .68 
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Conci usions 



The follouing conclusions can be supported by the findings 
of this study: 

!• Teacher Sc»lary and type of school system uere 

school svstem characteristics that uere related 
to both type and content of teacher evaluation 
instruments in use in Tennessee public school systems. 

2. Of the four content categories on teacher evalua- 
tion instruments, only instructional skills refer- 
ences uere related to school system characteris-- 
tics. 

3. There uere significant differences betueen school 
systems uith average annual teacher salary belou 
and above the median in the type of instrument 
used. School systams belou the median tanded to use 
rating scales. 

4. There uere significant differences betueen school 
systems uith average annual teacher salary belou 
and above the median in the percentage o. instruc- 
tional skills references on their evaluation 
instruments. Those above the median had a higher 
percentage of instructional skills references on 
their instruments. 

5. There uere significant differences betueen county 
and city/special school systems in the type of 
instrument used* Cuunty school systems tended to 
use rating scales. 

6. There uere significant differences betueen county 
and city/special school systems in the percentage 
of instructional skills references on their 

eval uation instruments. Ci ty/special school 
systems had a higher percentage of instructional 
skills refei-ences on their evaluation instruments. 

7. Tennessee school systems found some form of rating 
scale t-i be the most practical form of teacher 
evaluation instrument. Over 92X of the school 
systems studied used rating scales or a combination 
of rating scales and performance objectives. 

8* Teacher evaluation instruments in use in Tennessee 
school systems tended to be composed of 30 evalua- 
tion items. 
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« 



Approximately tuo thirds of the content references 
on teacher evaluation instruments in use in 
Tennessee school systems referred to teachers* 
personal qualities and instructional skiMs. 



Tennessee school systems tended to emphasize the 
teacher's desirability as a good employee on their 
evaluation i nst rume.it s . Three of tl 12 evalua- 
tion criteria listed by at least 75*4 o. the school 
systems studied referred to teachers* cooperat ion uith 
school district personnel, their dependability in 
in carrying out school district responsibilities, and 
their punctuality and attendance. 



1^ 
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